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The ‘Teenager Label 
And The School Press 


By John V. Field 


Mr. Field is an assistant professor of journalism at the University of 

Michigan and spends the first semester of each academic year visiting the 

secondary schools of Michigan for the University’s Bureau of School 

Services as consultant in scholastic journalism and school publications. 

Director of the Michigan Interscholastic Press Association, he has often 

appeared on the programs of Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
conventions. 


The “teenager” label has been 
one of those which started out to 
be descriptive, but which, because 
of its inherent generality and in- 
exactness could never be other then 
loose and derogatory. Individuals, 
of any age group, have a way of not 
fitting into rigid pigeonholes 


equipped with neat labels. 


This lack of ability to fit into 
a category is all to the good, except 
that incalculable harm is done 
when the public press tries, for its 
own convenience, arbitarily to force 
such pigeonholing of segments of 
the population. Erroneous, gen- 
eralized pictures are formed in the 
public mind, which become divi- 
sive, tending to pit group against 
group as being totally different — 
the very opposite of the goals of a 
democracy. 


Carelessness and a lack of social 
responsibility is usually at the base 
of all such labeling. Rarely does 
an editor or writer deliberately set 
out to brand a whole segment of the 
population; he will always say he 
is referring simply to an individual, 
or to a small group. But the con- 
notation in which the label is used, 
often negatively in terms of social 
behavior, does brand as surely as 
though this were the conscious aim 
of the publisher. 


We often tell our student head- 
line writers that “labels are for 
fruit jars, not for headlines,” and 
that a good headline has a verb, 
preferably of action, to arrest the 
reader's attention and get him in- 
volved in the story. Yet there are 
other kinds of labels, of which 
“teenager” is one. Another which 
enjoyed headline popularity just 
after the last war was the term 
“vet; it was short, fitted well into 
a tight headline count, but what 
did it really tell the reader? Only 
that the subject had been in the 
armed forces, together with several 
million other young men and 
women, and that he — or she — was 
probably now discharged in some 
way or another and had reentered 
civilian life where a more or less 
difficult readjustment might be 
taking place. But the stories with 
which this label was used were pre- 
ponderantly negative and/or sen- 
sational in nature so that an image 
began to be built up of a “vet” as 
one who might be expected to in- 
dulge in all sorts of bizarre or 
asocial, if not criminal, behavior. 
Letters of protest from huge vet- 
erans’ organizations began to arrive 
at the desks of editors and publish- 
ers, and the practice of using this 
convenient (to the headline writer) 
label was largely halted. 















Following every war there is a 
“wave” of youth in revolt brought 
about by the wartime dislocation 
of established mores, and when 
this occurred a few years back head- 
line writers again wished to pin- 
point the youthful offenders and 
there were few words which would 
satisfy: “youths” was too inexact in 
age limits and was limited to one 
sex; “young people” was too long; 
“youngsters” too low an age group- 
ing; “juveniles” and “adolescents” 
too technical; and so the slang word 
“teenagers” was picked up. Again, 
what does it really tell the reader? 
Only that the subject is between 12 
and 20 years of age and therefore 
may be undergoing the storms and 
uncertainties of adolescence and 
approaching adulthood, an experi- 
ence which should be unifying 
rather than divisive since everyone 
over that age has known it in some 
degree. 

The trouble with the two labels 
discussed above, as with all labels 
for humans, is that they don’t fit, 
and the subjunctive tends to be- 
come the indicative and thus frozen 
in the minds of readers because of 
the association with which the label 
is used. 

“Teenagers” had no _ powerful 
organizations to take up their cause 
in the halls of the Fourth Estate. 
The label stuck. 

Fortunately there has been a 
curious embarrassment in the last 
few months on the part of mass 
media as to what their label for 
modern youth may be producing. 
More and more articles are appear- 
ing purporting to explain, analyze, 
and even to aid in the problem of 
“juvenile delinquency.” In _ all 
these, however, youth is still often 
associated with irresponsible, repre- 
hensible, and even criminal, be- 
havior. 

Now every educator, social work- 
er, minister, and most parents, 
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know that this image of ‘“teen- 
agers” is quantitatively false. Very 
few young people are criminals, 
very few are chronically anti-social; 
many are confused, as are many of 
their elders, and strike out blindly 
with the energy and passion of 
youth, as do many of their elders; 
most live useful, reasonably happy 
lives, contributing much to their 
families, their schools, their com- 
munities, and to each other. It is 
this latter “teenager” image which 
needs to be reintroduced to the 
society of which young people are a 
part, and from which they should 
not be kept apart. Fortunately the 
“teenager” has at hand a ready- 
made “house organ” to do just that: 
the school press. 

This growing meduim of expres- 
sion is read by a large and influen- 
tial segment of the population, in- 
cluding professional writers and 
editors, and yet many times these 
readers are offered but little reward 
for their time. This is not because 
of “inexpertness” as is so often 
charged, but is because of too much 
concern with form instead of con- 
tent. Slavish imitation of metro- 
politan daily techniques, inappro- 
priate as it is to the high school 
press, takes up much of the time 
and energy of scholastic press staff- 
ers, with a resultant loss of imagi- 
nation and truly creative activity. 
In the scholastic press, with its 
partial subsidy, should be found 
daring inventiveness, a departure 
from old froms, and obsession with 
content vis-a-vis mere display. 

And content today may well be 
centered around the job of telling 
the story of American teenagers: 
their activities, their opportunities, 
their aspirations, their social worth, 
their very real accomplishments. 
This is a dramatic story which can 
be told fairly, without conceit, with 
modesty and humility, and which is 
sure to be popular for America be- 
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lieves in its youth, knowing well 
that the teenager is its greatest na- 
tional asset. Modern American 
consumers of mass media merely ask 
for reassurance on this point in 
which they desire so fervently to be- 
lieve. 

Staffs of today’s school press have 
a mission lying at hand to be picked 
up, an important purpose into 
which they can put all their young 
imagination and their talent for 
communication with words and pic- 
tures. The school paper, the year- 
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book, the magazine, and the hand- 
book can all aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this mission in their own 
special ways. No group in the na- 
tion is as well prepared to give a 
true picture of the American teen- 
ager as is the teenager himself; he 
has a medium for communicating 
this picture and there are signs he is 
beginning to use it. 





Surely he deserves encourage- 
ment from those of us teaching and 
advising in this field. 


Capitalize On Your Cafeteria 
Suggests Maryland Adviser 


By Lillian F. Dexter 


How to get more cash to finance the school newspaper, yearbook, or 
magazine seems to be an ever present problem with the school press. 
The adviser of “The Glen Burnian,” monthly paper of Glen Burnie 
Senior High School (enrollment 1600), Glen Burnie, Maryland, offers 
some practical suggestions out of her long and successful experience with 


a school paper. 


She is the treasurer of the Maryland Scholastic Press 


Advisers’ Association. 


That first school day in Septem- 
ber! You look your journalism 
class over and behold a sea of 
forty-five fairly strange faces. To 
each face there is an owner; and 
each owner feels that now, because 
he is in journalism, he is a Pulitzer 
Prize winner. But that feeling 
doesn’t help you, the adviser of the 
paper. What should you do with 
such a motley crowd? How did 
you happen to get so many any- 
way? Did you “sell” your journal- 
ism course too well last year? Were 
many of these just “dumped” on 
you because there was no other 
place to put them? But there they 
are, nevertheless, and it’s up to you 
to mold them into a worthwhile 
and efficient staff. 

Forty-five strong! Well, let’s 
start with all forty-five. Give them 
an enthusiastic pep talk about your 





paper; sell it to your own group 
first, and in turn they will sell it to 
others. And try using all of them 
to sell! 

This year we attempted several 
good campaign advertising stunts 
to increase our sales. One day all 
members of the journalism class 
made paper hats from extra copies 
of the school publication. At lunch 
time we descended in full force 
upon those in the cafeteria. Need- 
less to say everyone saw us, and be- 
fore long approximately one in 
every five “had been approached.” 
True we didn’t net much capital 
the first day, but what pupil that 
evening didn’t recall the “crazy hat” 
campaign waged at lunch time? 
The next day on our follow-up 
the big pay-off came with the sub- 
scriptions taken in. 

Several days later our class once 
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more “attacked” those in the cafe- 
teria. This time we ran three short 
skits, one for each of our three 
lunch periods. In the first period 
we had two boys carrying a stretcher 
with a “dead’’ dummy on it. Fol- 
lowing the stretcher were a group 
of girls dressed in black — profes- 
sional mourners, we called them — 
wailing the words, “He didn’t buy 
his paper; he didn’t subscribe.” 
This procession wound in and out 
among the tables and aisles of the 
cafeteria, and the eyes of all stu- 
dents who were eating naturally 
followed them. 


The second lunch period group 
was treated to a skit involving a 
thief who rushed into the cafeteria, 
grabbed a school paper from a girl 
who was reading it, and a police- 
man who blew his whistle and 
started chasing the thief. In one 
door and out another the two 
dashed; and each time the police- 
man reached a spot near the girl, 
She would shout, “He’s got my 
school paper.” 


During the third eating period 
a boy in full clown regalia and 
make-up with the name of the 
school paper pinned all over his 
clown suit entered the cafeteria and 
did a juggling act. Accompanying 
him was a “barker” who shouted 
through a megaphone to buy the 
paper and frequently pointed to 
the ceiling of the cafeteria as from 
time to time the balls the clown 
juggled “hit the spot”; for ’way up 
there was a big sign reading “SUB- 
SCRIBE NOW.” 


Such simple advertising stunts 
helped make the student body 
aware of the paper and served as a 
basis for school-wide chatter on, 
“What happened today during your 
lunch period?” Needless to say the 
students went home and told their 
parents about the lunch-time skits. 
Again this helped serve as a re- 
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minder to bring in their subscrip- 
tion money. 

One other popular idea we tried 
was “our cafeteria jingles.” From 
time to time throughout the lunch 
periods, we had students from the 
journalism class recite short jingles 
over the public address system 
which we had set up in the cafe- 
teria. Such original poems as the 
following were given: 

In fourteen hundred and ninety- 

two 

Columbus sailed the ocean blue 

To buy (insert 
the name of school paper). 

Or this: 

In eighteen hundred and forty- 

nine 

All went west just to find 

(name of papcr) 

And this: 

In seventeen hundred and seven- 

ty-six, 

This country was in quite a fix, 

Because it needed 

Or perhaps this: 

In nineteen hundred and seventy- 

five, 

There won't be anyone alive 

Who hasn’t subscribed to 

After several like the above had 
been recited, we extended an in- 
vitation to the other students to 
participate and suggest further 
clever ones. It wasn't long before 
we had created quite an interest 
and were really “plugging”’ our ad- 
vertising. Even in _ after-school 
hours the students were reciting. 
Thus our subscription campaign 
was kept ever in public eyes, and 
the entire school was helping the 
staff. 

These are just a few novel ideas 
that worked for us, and we capital- 
ized on our cafeteria periods where 
everyone could join in the fun with- 
out disrupting the school schedule. 
Perhaps if you try such “bally-hoo- 
ing,” it will bring in subscriptions 
for you. 
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‘Journalistic Skills Should Begin 
On The Elementary Level’ 


By Norman M. Paul 


The adviser of school publications of Mohonasen Central School District, 

Schnectady, New York, writes persuasively and from experience on the 

importance of developing journalistic skills on the elementary and junior 

high school levels. He talked on this theme at a sectional meeting of the 

1957 convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association at Columbia 
University in New York City. 


Do you remember the first time 
something of your own appeared in 
print? Was it a short story, a poem, 
an article? Chances are it first 
appeared in a school publication 
of some nature. Maybe it was a 
high school weekly, a_ college 
monthly, or even a two sheet class- 
room propject. But, do you re- 
member that FIRST TIME? Prob- 
ably you will not forget it. 

Were you fortunate enough to 
have had this experience while still 
in the grades — fresh, vulnerable 
and impressionable? I'd venture to 
guess most of you had to wait until 
high school to “be published.” That 
story, that poem, that wonderful 
reporting, had to wait until high 
school. Why? Why are there so 
few elementary school newspapers? 
Why is there so little time devoted 
to journalism in the elementary 
level? The answer is obvious and 
understandable. Putting out a 
newspaper or any form of publica- 
tion is hard work. And of course 
the younger the age group the more 
difficult it is for the teacher. But, 
this does not mean that the quality 
of the work of this age group is not 
as valuable or as important as that 
of the secondary or college contri- 
butions. 

It is not to be expected that an 
elementary school teacher, in addi- 
tion to the general responsibilities, 
should assume advisership of a stu- 





dent publication. Ideally, provi- 
sions in the scheduling and curri- 
culum should be made for such pro- 
grams within the school. 

Journalistic skills should begin 
on the elementary level. One 
learns self-expression, oral and 
written, at that time. One does not 
wait until the secondary level to 
learn the basic fundamentals of ex- 
pression. Sharing and self-expres- 
sion begin at the elementary level. 
Slowly the process may continue 
until the degree of perfection or 
near perfection is attained. 

Through the years I have no- 
ticed that a definite phase of edu- 
cation, especially that concerning 
expression, has been sorely lacking 
in the elementary and high school 
levels. That phase — and an im- 
portant one — is the field and study 
of journalism. 

We know and we are aware that 
the language arts is a prime part of 
the elementary and junior high 
curriculum. We know that English 
is a part of our existence and that 
we convey our thoughts through the 
medium of the English language. 

Children are continually ex- 
changing thought with their class- 
mates and their parents, and these 
thoughts are often news items and 
bits of information so important to 
the child. These same children, 
however, may have difficulty ex- 
pressing themselves on a more 
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formal occasion. Therefore, why 
can we not utilize these efforts on 
the part of the children by means 
of an introduction to journalism in 
the intermediate and junior high 
schools. Traditionally, the high 
schools and colleges have been the 
starting point for the study of jour- 
nalism. I cannot argue with the 
proponents of the thought that 
journalism can be taught more 
thoroughly to the children or young 
adults of high school and college 
age. To this I must agree. 

However, why can’t journalism 
be introduced on the elementary 
level. Why can’t it be integrated 
along with the English program? 
It is certainly a part of English. 
Why can’t a process be instituted 
in the English program with refer- 
ence to journalism and_ slowly 
thread its way to fuller detail as 
the student progresses? 

Would not there be better jour- 
nalism students in high school and 
college if early preparation, done 
slowly, of course, was added to the 
school’s English curriculum? 

A perfect place to start would be 
in the elementary level. Pupils are 
always interested in a class party, 
a sporting event, a special assembly 
program or any related school sub- 
ject. Why not use these interests 
in composition lessons? Wouldn’t 
these efforts motivate a desired in- 
terest in expression, because the 
child is utilizing his efforts in a 
measure of his interests? If so, isn’t 
it, therefore, possible to help the 
children write short, interesting 
news stories concerning their in- 
terest topics? This would certain- 
ly introduce them to more meaning- 
ful ways of self-expression. 

Initiate certain journalistic terms 
which would work correspondingly 
well with the English course. Intro- 
duce the class to the method of 
making a story news worthy. Help 
the children to write a “‘story” with 
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This, 
of course, can be later developed 
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into the five “w’s” and the “h.” 

Instead of discussing the articles 
or compostions in class, what harm 
would there be in incorporating the 
items into a class or school paper? 
By doing this, the children would 
be able to share their experiences 
and their interests with others out- 
side of the classroom and _ the 
school. The opportunity to share 
with the community would also be 
in view. What better form of com- 
munity and public relations is there 
than an active school or class paper? 

So much stress has been given to 
journalism in the high school. It 
appears that little or no stress is 
given to the elementary and junior 
high levels. This condition should 
change. The CSPA, for instance, 
should go further in encouraging 
the elementary and junior high 
schools to further the study of jour- 
nalism. 

Journalism and English go hand 
in hand. A newspaper can often 
awaken a “‘sleepy” boy or girl who 
had found self-expression a diffi- 
cult procedure. A _ child could 
learn how to write editorials, fea- 
tures, discuss local and _ national 
problems, could learn the art of re- 
reading, re-writing, copy reading — 
all of which can be considered part 
of the English program. 

Composition work is an integral 
part of English. On the lower 
levels, many errors are usually 
found in creative expositions. How 
can one help a child to correct his 
errors? It isn’t wise to have the 
child re-do or recopy the entire 
work. However, by using jour- 
nalistic methods, copy reading and 
re-writing would be a learning de- 
vice, a device where a method of in- 
struction is introduced and all cor- 
rections utilized. 

We cannot expect the same cali- 
ber of material or writing to appear 











in a school publication edited by 
youngsters of elementary and 
junior high school age. We can, 
however, lead those interested to a 
profitable future and perhaps a 
better understanding in their ex- 
pression. Why must a child wait 
until the final three years of school- 
ing to be entitled to work on a 
school newspaper? 

I can truthfully state and show 
evidence that elementary school 
papers can be achieved — and on a 
high plane. 

Four years ago, the Carman ele- 
mentary school, K to 8, in Schenec- 
tady, New York, started its own 


publication. The children started 
from scratch. Not only did the 


upper class children participate in 
the paper’s production, but repre- 
sentatives of all classes worked on 
the publication. 

THE MAGNET became a stu- 
dent publication — and by student, 
it meant exactly that. The hand- 
work of the students. 

Reporters from all classes from 
the first to eighth grades showed 
surprising interest. It wasn’t just 
that the paper was new — it was 
because the children had something 
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to say, and they were given their 
long desired outlet. The paper 
grew and reached a Medalist rating 
in the 1956 and 1957 CSPA ratings. 

An elementary school newspaper, 
just as THE MAGNET, can be- 
come part of the community, a de- 
cided part of the school and a part 
of the curriculum. 

Time may not be given during 
the actual school and _ subject 
periods; however, spare time on the 
part of the teacher and students will 
find countless boys and girls flock- 
ing around to be part of the voice 
of the school. Equal time, rating 
and space should be given to the 
elementary publication by a press 
association. Such rating and atten- 
tion will more than motivate new 
interest. 

To inaugurate the policy of hav- 
ing a newspaper in each of the ele- 
mentary schools, as well as in the 
junior and senior high schools, 
would be a purposeful accomplish- 
ment. Time and energy would 
necessarily have to be spent with 
each. Each will be accorded its 
rightful place. One would have a 
long way to go; and because of that, 
let’s start at the beginning. 


Local Editors Are Your Friends 
Writes News Bureau Mentor 


By Mary Grace Ambler 
To organize and run a successful school news bureau or press club is no 
easy matter. The retiring adviser of the Abington News Bureau, Abing- 
ton Senior High School, Abington, Penna., gives in what follows some 
practical pointers on how the work may be done effectively and with a 


minimum of friction. 


She is also the adviser of “Abingtonion,” the 


school newspaper. 


Advising Abington ‘Township 
senior high school’s student press 
bureau for the past five years has 
been a real experience in learning 
the fine qualities of the local news- 
paper editor. 

Our community comprises an 


area of 15.5 square miles with 
approximately 45,000 population 
and maintains three popular news- 
papers: Times Chronicle, The 
Breeze, and the Easton Road Guide. 
The energetic editors of these 
papers are so busy channeling perti- 
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nent community news items to the 
surrounding localities that their 
staff reporters do not have time to 
visit the fourteen township schools 
and gather information. They are 
therefore appreciative of the articles 
fed to their presses by aspiring 
youthful journalists from any of the 
afore-mentioned schools. They are 
also understanding when an article 
is not of the best journalistic style 
or a photograph lacks a good cut- 
line. These men make themselves 
available to instruct student groups 
and encourage tours of their pub- 
lishing plants. 

The Abington News Bureau staff 
must also understand that when a 
story does not “make” the weekly 
edition the copy was received too 
late, lacked a real newsworthy 
angle, or was “held” because of lack 
of space due to an over-abundance 
of community affairs. The philos- 
ophy has been to release 2/3 edu- 
cational news to 1/3 sports news 
even though the community leans 
toward sports, which problem rare- 
ly created trouble. 

Our press experiences have 
taught us: 

1. Treat your editor as you 
want to be treated. Feel free to 
visit and phone him frequently. 
Prevent things from happening by 
keen observation. 

2. Copy should be neatly typed, 
one side only, double spaced, on 
814 x 11 paper. The group’s name, 
address and phone number should 
be included in the upper left hand 
corner. The title and the student 
by-line should be centered about 
one-third down the page. Succeed- 
ing pages need only carry the story 
title and page number. 

3. Be sure that each article in- 
cludes the 5 W’s in the lead, uses 
proper names, lacks wordy lingo, 
and relates all of the important 
facts in the story. 

4. Future news is_ preferred. 
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One photograph is worth three 
news stories in today’s world. 

5. Never jump a local paper 
and release important news to the 
city before the locals can use it. 

6. Be ahead of the specified 
deadline. It is advisable to release 
a story a day rather than send an 
entire folder of news because the 
editor often has typesetting prob- 
lems. 

7. Never headline your story or 
tell the editor where to place it. It 
is his right to headline and use, 
cut, hold, or kill your copy. 

Abington’s fame as a_ student 
news service has been in part due 
to the sincerity of the local editors 
who have accepted the weekly re- 
lease envelopes and communicated 
the contents to the people. The- 
all-time-high came in 1955-56 when 
the total printed inches was 83734 
and the photographs printed num- 
bered 92. 

In 1954 the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association handbook, 
Let’s Go To Press, listed the 
bureau, then known as the Junior 
Fourth Estate, as one of the seven 
release systems in practice through- 
out the United States. In 1955 the 
CSPA judge’s comment was: “As a 
community and school public rela- 
tions accomplishment the J4E is to 
be congratulated on the superior 
informational and publicity job 
accomplished.” The 1957 textbook 
by Dr. Leslie W. Kindred of Tem- 
ple University, School Public Re- 
lations, mentions the J4E as refer- 
ence in planning a school publicity 
bureau. 

Organizing a student press 
bureau is hard work and the system 
is best fitted for schools with a 1200 
maximum enrollment when 
activity is purely extra-curricular. 
However, a competent staff, co- 
operative faculty, and most of all .. 
friendly local editors . .. make your 
task a rewarding one. 
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How To Develop Ethical Ideals 
Through School Magazines 


By Mario P. Cincotta 


This quietly-glowing, thoughtful article on a worthwhile, unusual sub- 

ject is by the former adviser of “The Torch,” magazine of Parsons Junior 

High School, Flushing, New York, who now teaches at Newton High 
School, Elmhurst, New York. 


Religious, educational, and civic 
leaders of every community in our 
country are seriously concerned 
with the problems that have beset 
them as a result of the behavior of 
juvenile delinquents. These lead- 
ers have become more and more 
aware of the fact that the strains 
and tensions within our American 
and world society make it impera- 
tive that education for democratic 
citizenship is an important part of 
every pupil’s education. 

Nevertheless, if one were to 
examine our school magazine one 
would find that they have not made 
a genuine attempt to direct their 
efforts in civic and ethical educa- 
tional to provide the kind of ex- 
periences for their readers which 
make for better living in a demo- 
cratic way while they are members 
of the school community. General- 
ly most of the magazines fail to 
present the reader with a moral 
lesson or an ethical principle as the 
basis of their construction and com- 
position. We should do all that we 
can to build strong character and 
civic responsibility by directing the 
thinking of our readers in such a 
way as to develop in them a sense 
of values which will serve them as a 
guide in their daily living. Dr. 
William Jansen, Superintendent of 
Schools in New York City, ex- 
pressed this idea when he wrote in 
October of 1956, “Parents are in- 
terested in having schools do all in 
their power to strengthen and de- 


velop the character of the children 
they entrust to our care. Character 
education ... and... high ideals 
cannot be developed apart from all 
that the school does. Rather, good 
character in our boys and girls is 
best achieved when high ideals and 
purposes permeate and guide all 
their work.” 

If we all try to develop higher 
ideals of good character and citizen- 
ship through our writings, we will 
not only raise the quality of our 
magazines, but we will also achieve 
a greater degree of recognition from 
our community as the sponsors of 
a magazine designed to raise the 
moral tone of all those who read 
them by making them feel that 
democracy is more than a creed or 
a doctrine; that it is a continuing 
force in the daily thinking, work- 
ing and living of all our citizens. 

We should take direction from 
the events of our times. Stories 
should be written which focus at- 
tention upon those forces which 
play upon the prejudices and ignor- 
ance of many persons. Intergroup 
and interracial antagonisms both in 
the North and the South are re- 
sponsible for the creation of na- 
tional problems which are resulting 
not only in national but also inter- 
national repercussions which are be- 
ing exploited by the enemies of 
democracy. Our essays and stories 
should be written in an effort to 
enlighten our readers and thus 
thwart the designs of the enemies 
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of democracy with the objective 
presentation of the truth. We 
should conscientously strive in our 
writings to tone down the undesir- 
able attitudes in our characters and 
place greater emphasis on the social- 
ly desirable attitudes. We must 
show that through understanding, 
humility, open-mindedness, and 
genuine respect for individual diff- 
erences we learn the true values and 
working habits of democracy. 

But to achieve this our work 
must try at all times, either through 
the actions we try to depict or the 
deeds done by our characters, to 
exemplify complete respect for cul- 
tural differences. Stories should be 
written so as to build attitudes of 
appreciation of the worth of all 
peoples. The presence of bias in 
any of our characters should be 
shown as a grave matter deserving 
abhorrence and mutual disdain. 
All antisocial acts should not be 
given prominence but should be 
eliminated or considerably watered 
down. Religious holidays may be 
used as the basis for a poem or a 
story. The proximity of Passover 
and Easter, for example, offers op- 
portunity for a story based on re- 
spect for religious differences or 
the right of each to worship God in 
his own way — one of the basic 
tenets of democracy. Stories with 
an historical background such as 
the French and American Revolu- 
tions can be developed on the 
theme of man’s fight for freedom or 
one’s self sacrifice for his people and 
country through hard work for the 
achievement of a glorious goal. 
Compositions of an auto or bio- 
graphical nature should emphasize 
the heterogeneous nature of the 
American people and the part 
played by the various national 
groups in the work of building our 
country through honest labor. More 
effort should be made to stimulate 
the writing of stories and articles on 
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the actions of outstanding teachers, 
examples of good citizenship on the 
part of students, and the perform- 
ance of manly and meritorious 
deeds which fill the heart of the 
reader with a deep sense of respect 
and honor for his friends and teach- 
ers. 


Qualities such as these give our 
magazines more purpose and sub- 


stance rather than attractiveness 
only. It is true that an interesting 
cover design, artistic illustrations, 


and a well balanced layout all tend 
to give one the impression that here 
is a magazine that is really worth 
reading. However, if the magazine 
lacks substance, one’s first impres- 
sions gradually begin to change to 
a negative rather than a positive di- 
rection upon making an examina- 
tion of its literary contents. To 
avoid this advisers and members of 
the literary staff should not only 
strive to raise the literary quality — 
that is, the actual mechanics of writ- 
ing and style — but should also give 
a good part of their attention to 
whether or not the contents of the 
material will promote democratic 
citizenship through the inculcation 
of values and ethical principles of 
a positive nature. In this manner 
we can be sure to save the reader 
from experiencing a slight psycho- 
logical let down as a result of find- 
ing “substandard” material masque- 
rading in such attractive and artis- 
tic costumes. 


In conclusion, then, the greater 
use of themes with a genuine ethi- 
cal basis for the purpose of inspir- 
ing others to live in an upright, 
law-abiding fashion in our demo- 
cratic society will make our maga- 
zines more real and meaningful to 
our readers. If we really try to at- 
tain this goal, we can read the 
following poem by Elias Liberman 
with a sense of accomplishment and 
real achievement. 


















Long years I talked as from a 
throne 
To children who would hear 
me, 
When eyes with ardent questions 
shone 

And glory hovered near me. 


I guided them along the way 
That skirted instant sorrow 
From tumbling blocks of yester- 

day 
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To visions of tomorrow. 


But now that memories recall 
The transient afterglow 

I wonder did I teach them all 
That anyone should know: 


The prophet Micah’s threefold- 
rule, 
Our hearts’ divining rod. 
Do justly, and be merciful 
Walk humbly with thy God. 


Adviser Discusses Expenditure 
To Produce Best Possible Paper 


By Robert E. Faulkender 


“Perhaps at a later date another article could be written on the expendi- 


ture side.” 


So wrote Dr. Faulkender in The Bulletin for October 1957 in 


an article headlined “Financial Success Of School Paper Depends On 


Careful Budgeting.” 


What follows is that “later date” 


article. The 


author ts the instructor in journalism at Sharpsville High School, Sharps- 

ville, Pa., and adviser to the yearbook, newspaper, and other publications. 

A Ph.D. from the University of Pittsburgh, where he taught for five 
years, he has also taught in private schools. 


We have seen in the preceding 
article in The Bulletin for October 
1957 how various factors contribute 
to an operating income for the 
newspaper. We are now concerned 
with the best methods of utilizing 
these funds in the most economical 
manner and still produce an attrac- 
tive and prize-winning newspaper. 
The spending of the money for a 
newspaper is the easiest part; to 
spend it wisely is a difficult prob- 
lem. When schools are forced to 
adopt careful methods of manage- 
ment they discover to their surprise 
that newspapers can be made to pay 
for themselves. Many have been 
able to build small surplus to 
apply on their next year’s paper 
through the wise use of funds. 
Under no circumstances, however, 
should a newspaper be cheapened 


merely to leave a balance at the end 
of the year. 

The following is a suggested per- 
centage distribution of newspaper 
expenditures: 

Printing and Engraving 80% 


Photography 7% 
Miscellaneous 3% 
Safety Reserve 10% 
100% 

This table is offered as a basis 


upon which distribution of expen- 
ditures may be budgeted for a 
given year. The percentage of 
funds allotted to each item of ex- 
8 ng will of course vary ac- 
cording to local publication serv- 
ices. 

Assuming, that the total cost of 
a given newspaper amounts to 
$1,000.00, the figures assigned to 
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the respective cost items will be dis- 
tributed in accordance to the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Printing and 


Engraving 80% $800.00 
Photography 7% 70.00 
Miscellaneous 3% 30.00 
Safety Reserve 10% 100.00 

100% $1,000.00 


It can be seen that the largest ex- 
penditures for a newspaper are for 
printing and engraving. A distribu- 
tion of $1,000 means that $800 or 
80% of the total cost of the news- 
paper is assumed by these two 
major cost. The largest cost of 
printing is for the amount of labor 
required to assemble the type and 
supervision of the press work. The 
cost of printing a newspaper rep- 
resents an expenditure for labor, 
materials, and equipment. The 
amount of investment in printing 
materials and equipment is rela- 
tively fixed. It is the time cost 
that is the flexible item and the 
printer naturally tries to cut his 
time cost down to a minimum. In 
order to do this, he must have the 
necessary copy in proper shape to 
have his men produce the job in an 
economical manner. 


Many staffs are unaware of the 
extra costs of printing over their 
original printing estimate. A great 
deal of these extras is due to poor 
and inadequate preparation of copy 
and last minute changes. One 
should be sure that the copy which 
is sent to the printers is absolutely 
the way it is to be printed, words 
correctly spelled and proper word 
count for articles. Then errors are 
kept to a minimum and so are the 
costs. 

The cost of taking pictures and 
having engravings made is an im- 
portant item in the newspaper 
budget. The trend is toward more 
pictures than ever. Most times it 
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is cheaper to have an agreement 

with a professional photographer to | 
take the desired pictures. Some 

schools do have their own photo- 

graphers and equipment for stu- 

dents to use, but the cost and 

proper usage is so limited that it 

is, to all purposes, too expensive for 

a newspaper to deal with. 

The 3% allotted to cover miscel- 
laneous items should be redistri- 
buted to such costs as mailing ex- 
changes, stationery, carfare, tele- 
phone, and other minor expenses. 
An earnest attempt should be made 
to prevent these minor costs from 
expanding beyond the budget 
allowance. 

The amount of money to be re- 
served for emergencies will depend 
largely on past experiences and also 
with an eye to the future. A rise in 
production costs will mean a larger 
reserve than ordinary. The pub- 
lication of more issues or a special 
issue calls for a greater cash reserve. 
The larger the total expenditures, 
the greater the safety reserve. A 
reserve of approximately 10% of 
the total amount of income should 
for most cases be sufficient. 

It has been seen that budgeting 
for expenditures take into consid- 
eration a number of factors in- 
volving the purchase of materials 
and special types of labor. The 
percentage allotted to each division 
within the budget should be inter- 
preted as the maximum allowance 
for each item and the staff would 
keep within the limits set. The ad- 
vice of the printer, photographer, 
students, and faculty adviser 
should always be obtained before 
the final budget has been adopted. 
This may well be the final figure; 
but as in the previous article a 
budget is not a fixed financial state- 
ment but is rather subject to change 
as the various issues of the news- 
papers progress and expenditures 
become more definitely known. 








School Time For Journalism 


Urged By New Jersey Teacher 


By Kathleen Douglas 


That work on many school newspapers is an out-of-hours activity for 

many faculty advisers is something known only to other faculty advisers 

—or so it would seem! .A former editor in chief of her college newspaper 

and now adviser to “Smoke Signals” at Wayne High School, Mountain 

View, New Jersey, the writer of what follows develops and supports her 
theme in a very factual and convincing way. 


When principals and Boards of 
Ed. 

Decide to play the miser, 

Who often gets it “in the neck”? 

The newspaper adviser. 

“Three little words” a popular 
song of by-gone days once pro- 
claimed. But the newspaper ad- 
viser of today plans, arranges, and 
organizes his time, nay, his life, 
around two little words — printer’s 
deadline. 

For many advisers to high school 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, the printer’s deadline is a time 
which demands hours of before- 
hand preparation, hours which are 
seldom noticed or even realized by 
those of the upper echelons (prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and boards 
of control). 

The time which top notch jour- 
nalism demands must all too often 
be stolen from regular class time, 
given in after-school hours and pil- 
fered from lunch periods. Or, if 
this is not the case, the time may 
simply not be spent and a poor to 
mediocre school paper will be the 
result. 

These are not new facts or even 
new complaints. They may be 
heard bandied about wherever 
newspaper advisers meet. Yet sel- 
dom are they carried any further. 
The man or men who dole out time 
do not attend advisers’ meetings, 
seldom can be found haunting the 


classroom on deadline day and 
probably woudn’t know a galley 
proof if it stared them in the face. 
Yet these are the people who must 
be convinced that you, the adviser, 
need more time. 

Recently, while preparing a jour- 
nalism handbook, I began to figure 
the actual number of hours that I 
put into producing what my princi- 
pal, board of education, and I con- 
sider a good school paper. I was 
amazed to discover that twenty-four 
hours was a conservative estimate 
for a typical four-page issue. This 
time is equal to three full days of 
labor in our eight-hour-work-day 
world. It was then that I knew 
how thankful I should be for the 
seven regularly scheduled journal- 
ism periods I had each week. It 
was also then that this solution to 
the inevitable time problem seemed 
too good to keep to myself. 

How did these journalism periods 
come about? It was a job of sales- 
manship. “I need time,” is simply 
not going to convince anyone of 
anything. It is the why behind the 
need that must be carefully thought 
out and presented. Here is your 
first job in becoming a salesman. 

Before even approaching your 
principal, sit down with yourself 
and make a detailed list of the 
duties involved in advising the 
paper. Map out your entire publi- 
cation cycle and be sure to include 
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every hour, half-hour, or even fif- 
teen minute period you spend. 

If your paper comes out about 
once a month as mine does, here’s 
how your schedule might look. 
Checking story and 

picture  assign- 

ments 1 to 
Correcting stories and 
teaching _journal- 

ism techniques 5 to 7 
Supervising 

editors for page 

make-up 2 to 3 
Checking page make- 

up 4 to VY hr. 
Copyreading final 

drafts 2 to 3 
Supervising photo- 

graphy 1 to 2 
Supervising 

and teaching head 

writing __. 2 to 3 
Checking with 

principal on deli- 

cate stories 4 tol hr. 


ll hrs. 


hrs. 


Checking ads 4 to VY hr. 
Driving to printer 

with copy 4 to VY hr. 
Picking up galley 

proofs to VY hr. 
Supervising 

dummy make-u 

and reading gallies 4 to 5 hrs. 


Driving to printers 

wih dumm gy 

pages Yy,to Y hr. 
Driving to printers 

to check page 


proofs 4 to VY hr. 
Checking page 
proofs 1 to 11% hrs. 


Supervising 

paper _ distribu- 

tion Y% to 1_ ihr. 
Counting and deposit- 


ing money from 
paper distribu- 
tion . tol hr. 


Supervising mailing 
to advertisers, other 
schools and Board 
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hrs. 


hrs. 


of Ed. 1 to 1y% hrs. 


Totals 22 to 331% hrs. 

Although the time for these items 
may vary, each one is an important 
part of producing my paper. How- 
ever, the hours not even mentioned 
are those which are the result of 
freak accidents which are bound to 
occur occasionally. (I average about 
one major disturbance every other 
issue.) A few of the most typical 
are picture failures, school closing 
due to bad weather, last minute 
scoops which mean last minute 
changes, and most important of all, 
staff disagreements on editorial 
policy. 

If you have faithfully included 
every duty, you will probably have 
compiled an impressive list, but 
even this is not enough. You must 
also be prepared with reasons tor 
producing a good paper. 

The best place to begin is where 
your argument will probably count 
the most, in public relations. A 
good school paper can say mighty 
convincingly to a large number of 
parents that the school they are sup- 
porting is top rate. If you're send- 
ing complimentary copies to Board 
of Education members and copies 
to every advertiser, you can add 
their names to the list of parents 
as friends you’re gaining for the 
school. These are important con- 
tacts, and most principals know it. 

Also close to every principal’s 
heart is school spirit, that intangi- 
ble something which is either high 
or low, but which constantly seems 
to need boosting in one area or 
another. A well-written sports page 
can soften many a defeat and glor- 
ify many a corresponding victory. 
A good feature may deftly present 
an old tradition worth reviving, 
and a news story with the right 
slant can show your major school 
activities to their best advantage. 
School papers have been used suc- 
cessfully to lead campaigns in every 
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field from campus cleanliness to 
greater participation in athletics. 

If these two reasons for a good 
school paper haven't clinched your 
case, you still have an “ace in the 
hole.” Training in journalism is 
training in thinking and writing co- 
herently, in meeting deadlines and 
in dealing with other people. 

Many of my journalism students 
have returned after a year or two 
at college especially to mention how 
much their ability to organize and 
write clearly has helped them in 
courses as varied as history and phy- 
sical science. Others have gone into 
the business world and attribute 
their ability to handle difficult 
situations with tact partially to 
their newspaper training. None 
have returned without some good 
report as to the benefit received in 
working on and writing for the 
school paper. 
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A careful presentation of the rea- 
sons for having a good school paper 
and your need for school time to 
produce this paper should start 
your principal thinking along the 
right lines. There remains but one 
stone which you must not leave un- 
turned. 


Look over your school’s schedule, 
facilities, and policies. Go to your 
principal with a plan of how the 
time for a good school paper can 
best fit into the overall school pro- 
gram. Even if your particular plan 
is not adopted, it will show that you 
have taken into account not only 
your own needs but also one of the 
problems involved in meeting these 
needs. 


With these suggestions for ob- 
taining school time for a good 
paper can go only one more wish. 
Good luck! 


Make Your Yearbook A Channel 
For Good Public Relations 


By Elizabeth S. Sloat 
That a school yearbook can and should be a channel for good public 


relations will not perhaps occur to quite a few readers of The Bulletin. 
The adviser to “The Comet,’ yearbook of Nazareth Area Senior High 


School, Nazareth, Penna., 


develops this theme in a persuasive, attractive 


way — a way that has added to it the practicality of experience. 


Why not make your yearbook a 
show window for your school this 
year? Just as merchants display 
their wares to the best advantage 
before the eyes of the public in 
their shop windows, schools should 
take advantage of their annual to 
let the parents and patrons know 
what they are doing, educationally, 
for youth today. All over the na- 
tion, today, yearbooks are big busi- 
ness. Since so much time, effort, 
and money are spent yearly in their 
production, why not cash in on this 
opportunity to enlighten the pub- 
lic about the activities and services 


offered by the schools? Your year- 
book should be a channel for fos- 
tering public relations between 
your ‘school and your community. 

In Nazareth Area Senior High 
School, for example, each year there 
are approximately 650 yearbooks 
put into circulation over a_ six- 
district area. With a good pic- 
torial coverage of our school activi- 
ties and events, what better way is 
there to arouse interest in our high 
school and to foster better public 
relations? 

How can this over-all program 
of making the annual an attractive 
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show window, containing an accur- 
ate pictorial record of the year, that 
will best advertise a school be 
achieved? Although our yearbook 
is a senior class project, to form a 
permanent nucleus for each year’s 
staff we initiated, in 1955, what we 
call a layout staff, consisting of two 
members from each of the senior 
high school classes. 

Since this part of the staff is 
permanent and these students re- 
main members of it for their three 
years in senior high school, they are 
chosen with great care to insure 
that they are good students, accur- 
ate workers, have imagination and 
a willingness to work. This group 
meets with the yearbook adviser 
three times weekly on school time, 
but on a non-credit basis. Since the 
layout staff is permanent, after one 
year’s apprenticeship each member 
has acquired some of the know-how 
of planning and working out the 
project, and this group becomes 
extremely helpful in planning a 
good year’s coverage. 

After the art, editorial, and lay- 
out groups have had sufficient 
meetings to choose a theme and, in 
general, to have planned the most 
logical order in which to present 
the various areas to be included in 
the book, the layout staff begins 
work. Using the school calendar as 
a guide to events of the coming year 
and estimating the number of dou- 
ble spreads needed to give each 
area or activity a fair representa- 
tion, the layout staff maps out the 
first rough dummy, page by page, 
for the year’s pictorial record. 

Next, as this staff starts laying 
out the photographer’s dummy, in 
preparation for his first visit early 
in the fall, the junior and senior 
staff members are assigned teachers 
and advisers to consult about what 
is new or of unusual interest that is 
going on in their fields and what 
suggestions they may have to offer 
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about pictures that will best tell 
the story of our school year. After 
these consultations and some group 
discussions, each staff member who 
has had an assignment and made a 
contact prepares the double-spread 
layout for her assignment, showing 
the number, size, and arrangement 
of pictures so that the photographer 
will know what we want when he 
comes to take action shots. 

As soon as the first batch of pic 
tures arrives from the photo. 
grapher, the members of the layout 
staff choose the pictures that tell 
the best story, crop, arrange, and 
paste them up in double spreads 
for the engraver. Since this group 
has done the picture mounting, 
they also prepare the patterns for 
the printer so that when the edi- 
torial staff has written the copy, the 
typists can get it ready for the 
printer. 

Even with the most constant and 
careful planning, sometimes unfore- 
seen events necessitate changing 
the dummy or even removing pic 
tures that have been mounted for 
the engraver. Sometimes there is 
a hasty call to the photographe 
and a check to see where another 
picture or two can be inserted with- 
out disrupting the carefully 
planned continuity of the book. 
One such an event occurred in our 
school last year. The day that we 
released the last group of pictures 
to the engraver one of our students 
was awarded a first place in the | 
Lehigh Valley Science Fair. As 
this was news of significance and 
a first for our school, we had to 
make a change in layout to give her 
pictorial recognition and complete 
our yearly record of important and 
outstanding events. 

Again, just as the merchant has 
a decorator plan an artistic arrange: 
ment for the window display of his 
wares, so, too, our art staff, under | 
the direction of our outstanding 
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art department, through the draw- 
ings they work out for the divider 
pages s and the end sheets, enhances 
and ties together the various sec- 
tions of the book. In addition the 
editorial staff strives to prepare 
accurate and terse copy with snappy 
captions to enliven our displays and 
give the book reader appeal. 

By making a complete survey for 
material at the beginning of the 
school year and striving for the un- 
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usual approach in covering the out- 
standing events in every school area, 


and with constant vigilance and 
much hard work on the part of 
both the staffs and the advisers, 
your annual will become not only 
a memory book with an accurate 
record of the major events of the 
year, but it will tell the public 
about your school and its work and 
so foster a better understanding be- 
tween community and school. 


Ballade ani a Meavmesedl Faculty _Ardeiser 


Journalists, if you love me some, 

Want my tender and sweet embrace; 
Would not see me ruined and glum; 

Deep in obits and black disgrace; 


Please remember, 


with time we race: 


Clocks and hours are never stet. 
Do your duty, and know your place: 
Meet the deadline — and don’t forget! 


Even though muscle and nerve be numb, 
Arches flattened to halting pace; 
Eyes a-bleary and tongue all dumb, 
Mouth awry in a homeworked face; — 
Play the game as you play the ace — 
Do not cry in your ink — it’s wet; 
Be a hero in upper case: 
Meet the deadline — and don’t forget! 


‘Take assignments the way they come, 
Make each story as trim as lace; 

Show your editor you’re a chum, 
Not a shirker he has to chase. 


Of dull indifference, 


never a trace 


Should mar your copy and make me fret; 
And after checking for double-space, 
Meet the deadline — and don’t forget! 


ea voy 


With West 735 


Fourth estaters, do not debase 

Standards your worthy forebears set; 
Do your duty without grimace: 

Meet the deadline — and don’t forget! 


(Editor’s note: 


Mr. Solovay is the faculty adviser of “The Pilot,” 
dent newspaper of Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
poem first appeared in “Editor and Publisher” 


Jacob C. Solovay 

stu- 
The 
and is here reprinted by 


special permission of the editor of that publication and the author of the 


poem.) 
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Have You Tried Opinion Polls 
As Source Material For Articles? 


By The Editor 


In The Bulletin for October 1953 the editor wrote about student opinion ih 
polls as source material for newspaper 


and magazine articles. What 


follows is an up-to-date revision and extension of that article. 


Student opinion polls can pro- 
vide much source material on many 
topics for many articles in school 


newspapers and magazines. To 
get at this source material some 
extra work is needed by the stu- 


dent staff and, possibly, some in- 
struction and supervision by the 
adviser. Voltaire’s saying, however, 
“out of nothing, nothing comes,” 
applies here as in every aspect of 
human endeavor. 

Serious, student opinion polls in 
too many schools are not very suc- 
cessful, it seems. If this is so, it 
is because, usually, students answer 
the questions in a flippant, smart- 
alecky manner. They answer that 
way because their flippant, smart- 
alecky observations are printed in 
the student publication; or, if not 
printed, talked about by the publi- 
cation’s staff. If that is what is 
wanted — well and good! But once 
these so-called funny answers are 
printed, then a future conscientious 
sampling of serious, student think- 
ing becomes nearly impossible. 

The writer of these words is the 
editorial faculty adviser to a week- 
ly, six-page paper (The Mercers- 
burg News) in a Pennsylvania pri- 


vate school (The Mercersburg 
Academy) for boys between the 
ages of, usually, 14 and 18. The 


1957-58 enrollment of the school is 
450 with the boys coming from 28 
states and the District of Columbia 
in this country, and — outside this 
country — from Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, 


Thailand, and Uruguay. Out of 
the 130 or so of the June 1958 
seniors, 98 per cent will go to col- 
lege. 
are sons of alumni. 

Such comment as the above and 


what follows is not offered with the © 


idea that this editor-adviser, his 
school, and his paper are perhaps 
better than others. Nothing of 
the sort. It is given in this rather 


Also 68 of the student body | 
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detailed way so that other advisers, 7 


especially new ones, 
what one adviser 
practical and fairly successful. 


may know 


has found to be | 


For a number of years now a suc- 


cessful balloting of serious student 


thinking, under the name of “My 7 


taken | 
place at the beginning of each | 


Personal has 


Opinions,” 
academic year. It is true that 
occasional flippant answers have 
appeared on the ballot papers; but 





those partic ular answers have never | 


appeared in print and rarely talked 
about around school. 

How is this student opinion poll 
conducted at The Mercersburg 
Academy? 

The 28 questions given below 
were devised or approved of by at 
least six of the writing staff of The 
Mercersburg News in August, 1957, 


and for that purpose this adviser 


wrote them during the summer 
vacation. Three small stencils were 


cut, printed on 814 by 11 inch | 


paper, and then stapled together. 


During one evening study hour — | 
the reader could again remember | 


the school is a boarding one — the 
newspaper staff distributed these 
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three-page ballots to each boy in 
each dormitory and collected up 
the filled-in sheets about an hour 
later. Next day the ballot papers 
were placed in alphabetical order, 
and each letter group filed in a 
separate folder. All these papers 
were kept and used continually 
throughout the academic year. 

In the morning before the eve- 
ning when the three ballot papers 
were to be filled in, this adviser 
stood up in assembly of the whole 
school (it was the academic year’s 
first one), announced what was to 
take place that evening, urged 
everyone to fill the ballot papers 
and to do so seriously, and asked 
all those so doing to write legibly 
and in ink if possible. Apart from 
some inevitable spelling errors — 
even to the point of one or two boys 
misspelling their own names — the 
results have always been surprising- 
ly good. 

The information and opinions 
thus obtained from and about each 
boy are of immense value to a 
school publication; and particular- 
ly so if personality sketches of stu- 
dents are used all the time. At 
Mercersburg two of these biographi- 
cal sketches appear each week in 
the student paper headlined 
Candid Comments on Campus 
Characters and Sportsman On Pa- 
rade, and the “My Personal Opin- 
ions” ballot papers of those particu- 
lar boys are very helpful at that 
time. 

Even the adviser with little ex- 
perience will see that there is much 
material in the answers, reasons, or 
comments for extended articles on 
academic, sports, sociological, poli- 
tical, and other matters. 

Below follows the wording of the 

“My Personal Opinions” ballot as 
answered by 98 per cent of the Mer- 
cersburg student body in Septem- 
ber, 1957. Obviously, the ques- 
tions are for boys in a boys’ board- 
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ing school. 
use, alter, 
in any way he and his staff think 
suitable. 

Experience has shown that ques- 


Any adviser is free to 
or add to the questions 


tions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, and 
24 require two and three double- 
spaced lines across the ballot sheet 
in order that those questions can 
be answered properly. Some will 
require one full line, and others, 
obviously, much less space. The 
editor has tried to point out these 
particular places in the list of ques- 
tions printed below. Experience 
has also shown that if questions 
can be asked that need only a check 
mark or one or two words to 
answer them, then the tabulation 
of the results will be much easier. 
The results of this 28-queéstion 
ballot were not tabulated all at 
once. If, for instance, it seemed 
desirable to report the result of, say, 
question 24, two members of the 
newspaper staff tabulated the re- 
sults, one of them being the boy 
who wrote the article for the paper. 
In the ten issues of The Mer- 
cersburg News put out between Se 


tember 28 and eee 11, 1957, 
questions 24, 12, 23, 11, 16, 14, and 
20 — in that order pn so chosen 


by the paper’s editor in chief — 
have provided articles for the paper 
on what Mercersburg students are 
thinking about. Some of these 
articles are long ones, for many 
opinions were quoted word for 
word from the ballot papers. How- 
ever, no students name was used 
in the school paper associated with 
his written statement. In a word, 
the results were written up anony- 
mously and numercial results were 
expressed in percentages. 

Here are some actual headlines, 
all two-column ones 27 ems in 
width, which show how Mercers- 
burg students are thinking on some 
national, local, and personal mat- 
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ters: Student Body Splits Evenly In 
Poll On Segregation Issue For 
Southern States (question 24); 43 % 
Of Pupils Feel That People Who 
Hide Behind 5th Amendment 
Shouldn't Be Punished (question 
13); Students Here Choose Com- 
munity Respect Over Health, 
Money, Fame In ‘News’ Poll (ques- 
tion 23); 69% Of Students Here 
Approve Wiretapping As Means Of 
Detecting Criminals By FBI (ques- 
tion 11); 534% Of Student Body Be- 
lieve That Honor System Would 
Not Work At Mercersburg (ques- 
tion 16); 68% Of Boys Believe Re- 
spect For Authority To Be Chief 
Virtue That Students Can Learn 
(question 14); Students Vote Ein- 
stein As Greatest Man, Living Or 
Dead, In World In Past 10 Years 
(question 20). 

Here are some actual paragraphs, 
lead ones and beyond, which went 
with the above headlines. The 
reader-adviser will easily detect 
which went with which. The leads, 
undoubtedly, could be improved; 
but they are given below as they 
were printed in The Mercersburg 
News. 

These two paragraphs give the 
results of the tabulation of Ques- 
tion 24: 

Mercersburg’s student body 1s 
almost evenly split as to whether the 
Supreme Court’s decision for abol- 
ishing segregation was a wise one 
or not as far as the South is con- 
cerned. 

Forty-one per cent of the student 
body felt the decision was wise, 40 
per cent that it was not wise, and 
19 per cent either didn’t answer or 
did not know. 

Here are the two first para- 
graphs about Question 13: 

People who refuse to give evi- 
dence in court against themselves 
by pleading the Fifth Amendment 
should not be made either to talk 
or severely punished. 









This is the opinion of 43 per cent” 
of the students this year at Mercers.} 
burg as shown by the recent “My 
Personal Opinions” poll taken by 
this paper. The forty-three per 
cent of the student body who 
checked “Disagree” were followed” 
by 24 per cent who checked 
“Agree,” and 33 per cent felt un- 
certain about the question. 

Two paragraphs describing the 
results for Question 23 were worded 
in the following way: 

Students at The Mercersburg © 
Academy have chosen community! 
respect over good health, money,’ 
and fame, respectively, according to 
the “My Personal Opinions’ poll 
recently conducted by this paper. 

Forty-four per cent of the stu 
dent body checked community te- 
spect, 34 per cent would like good 
health, nine per cent wanted 
money, four per cent preferred 
fame, and nine per cent gave no 
answer at all. 

Paragraphs dealing with Ques. 
tion 11 were as follows: 

Sixty-nine per cent of the stu 
dents here at Mercersburg feel that) 
the F.B.I. should be allowed to 
use wiretapping as a means of re 
vealing possible criminals or spies. 

Then followed a paragraph giv- 
ing, chiefly, the exact wording of 
the question in order that a strang- 
er could understand fully the mean- 
ing of the headline and lead para- 
graph. This paragraph came third: 

From the tabulation of this poll, { 
it was found that 69 per cent, or! 
310, of the students here believe 
that wiretapping should be allowed, 
while 14 per cent, or 62, took the | 
negative viewpoint, and 17 per cent,| 
or 74, were undecided. 

Two paragraphs dealing with the 
honor system topic, Question 16, 
were as follows: : 

Nearly 53 per cent of the student 
body here are not in favor of intro- 
ducing the honor system at Mercers 
burg. 
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This fact was revealed by the 


“My Personal Opinions” poll con- 
ducted by this paper in September 
of this year. 

It should be understood that the 
sample paragraphs printed above 
each appeared in different issues of 
the school paper. 

The wording of the ballots fol- 
lows: 

MY PERSONAL OPINIONS 

Write as legibly as you can. No 
part of the information you give 
below will be used associated with 
your name in the school news- 
paper, The Mercersburg News, un- 
less your permission is at first se- 
cured. Serious, honest answers are 
wanted; there are no flippant ques- 
tions. Give your own opinions — 
not those of your roommate or a 
member of the faculty. 

It is impossible to ask questions, 
or so to word them, that they will 
suit all ages, tastes, experiences, and 
circumstances. Do your best with 
them. Even if as an old boy you 
have answered some of these ques- 
tions before, your opinions are 
wanted all the more; and if you are 
new, go ahead and don’t be afraid 
— it’s not an exam! 

Your name (print: last name, first 
name, middle name) 

Your nickname — if you have one 
(print) 

1. What college do you want to 
attend? 

2. Do you want to go to college? 
Check: Yes; No; Don’t know. If 
you answered yes above, what do 
you expect to get out of it? Be brief. 
(Allow two double- -spaced lines for 
the answer.) 

3. Do you think it is better for 
a boy to go to a coed college or 
a man’s college? Check one: Coed 
college; Man’s college; Don’t know. 
Brief reason. (Allow short space 
for check marks and two double- 
spaced lines for the answer.) 

#. Are you in favor of college 
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fraternities? Check one_ below: 
Yes; No; Don’t know. Brief rea- 
son. (Allow two double-spaced 


lines for the reason.) 

5. Write below what you think 
to be the one chief purpose of edu- 
cation as far as you are concerned. 
This is a hard question. Be brief. 
(Allow two double-spaced lines for 
the answer.) 

6. What do you think is the 
main objecttve of competitive 
sports in schools and colleges? This 
may seem a hard question. Be brief. 
(Allow two double-spaced lines for 
an answer.) 

7. Name your 
whether here or 
you like to (1) watch, 
in. 

8. What trade, profession, or 
occupation do you expect to follow? 

9. What is your hobby? 

The following questions for stu- 
dents your age come from Purdue 
University public opinions polls. 
Questions 10-14 are these. 

10. Do you think that we are 
born with our feelings toward per- 
sons of other races, or do we learn 
those feelings? Check one: Born 
with them; Learn them; Undecided. 
Write a word or so on your feelings 
about this. (Allow short space for 
check marks and two double-spaced 
lines for the answer.) 

11. Should or should not the 
F.B.I. be allowed to use wire- 
tapping to detect possible criminals 
or spies? Check one: Should be 
allowed; Should not be allowed; 
Undecided. Comment on your 
answer. (Allow short space for 
check marks and two double-spaced 
lines for the answer.) 

12. Do you agree or disagree 
that persons who refuse to give 
evidence in court against them- 
selves by pleading the Fifth Amend- 
ment either be made to talk or 
severely punished? Check one: 
Agree; Disagree; Uncertain. Com- 


favorite sport, 
elsewhere, which 
(2) take part 
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ment on your answer. (Allow two 
double-spaced lines tor the com- 
ment.) 

13. Do you agree or disagree 
that the police or F. B.1. may some- 
times be right in giving a man the 
“third degree” to make him talk? 
Check one: Agree; Disagree; Uncer- 
tain. Your comment on _ this. 
(Allow two double-spaced lines for 
the comment.) 


14. Do you agree or disagree 
that obedience and respect for 


authority are the most important 
things or virtues that boys of your 


age should learn? Check one: 
Agree; Disagree; Uncertain. Any 
Comment? (Allow two double- 


spaced lines for the comment.) 

15. Why did you come to Mer- 
cersburg Academy as a student? Be 
brief. (Allow two double-spaced 
lines for the answer.) 

16. Would you favor the intro- 
duction of the honor system at Mer- 
cersburg? (Note carefully: The 
complete honor system means that 
in tests you do not receive help, give 
help, and that you report all others 
you see doing either or both.) Check 
one: Yes; No; Don’t know. Give 
main reason for your view. (Allow 
two double-spaced lines for the 
answer.) 

17. Name the one quality you 
(1) like most in a teacher; (2) dis- 
like most in a teacher. (Allow a 
full line to answer each of these 
questions. 

18. Assuming you were allowed 
only one, which Mercersburg dis- 
tinction would you prefer here. 
Check only one, please: The ath- 
letic Mercersburg “M”; Member- 
ship in “Cum Laude” for high 
scholarship. Give reason. (Allow 
two double-spaced lines for the 
reason.) 

19. Whether at Mercersburg or 
elsewhere, (1) what one school sub- 
ject do you like best? ’(Try to be 
specific; do not write just math, 


history, or science); (2) what is youy 
hardest subject? (3) what is yout 
easiest su bject? 

20. Who do you consider to bel 
the greatest man, living or dead, in¥ 
the world during the past ten years! | 
This is not an easy question. Do 
not name any member of your fam-9 
ily. Name. Brief reason. (Allow 
suitable space for both name and 
reason. 

21. Assuming you were a Mer. 
cersburg senior and could choose 
one of the following positions ory 
titles, which one would you pick! 
Check one: Class president; Class ; 
valedictorian; President of the’ 
Senate and Student Council; Most 
outstanding athlete. 

22. What work, loafing, trips, 
etc., occupied your time this past® 
summer vacation? Give details of % 
places, work, etc., briefly. (Allow 
three double- “spaced lines for this.) 7 

23. What is most important ng 
your future: money, fame, goody 
health, or the respect of your com- 
munity? Check only one, please.© b 
Money; Fame; Good health: Com- 4 
munity respect. Write brief reason. § 
(Allow short space for check marks 
and two lines for reason.) 

24. Do you think the eae 
Court’s 1954 decision about abolish- | 
ing racial segregation was a wise one | 4 
as far as the South is concerned? 
Check one: Was wise; Was not wise; 
Don’t know. Give reason. (Allow 
suitable space as in 23.) 

25. What one foreign country 
woud you like most of all to visit? 
Only one please. ‘ 

26. Name your favorite auto- 
mobile. 

27. Who, in your opinion, in 
the movies today is (1) the No. | 
male artists; (2) the No. 1 female 
artist. 

28. Age to nearest month as of 
October 1, 1957; years, months. 


‘ apna Aa ate 





(Suitable space needed in 26, 27, 
and 28 for answers.) 
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Notes From The Editor's Desk 


“1906 Bulletins wre mailed from 
this office in October, so I feel you 
upping the order 


to 2000. By the time you have 


' selected those you need and our 


mailing is completed, we have very 
few left. We now have 1868 mem- 
bers of the Advisers Association 
affiliated with school publications, 
13 Life Members, and 30 others, a 
= total of 1911. This is a new high 
all getting The Bulletin!” 

So wrote the Director of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, on a post 
card to the editor of The Bulletin 
sometime last November. ‘There- 
fore 2,000 copies of this issue were 
printed. It is gratifying to think 
that these blue-covered booklets are 
helpful to someone. And such 
helpfulness is due, not to the editor, 
but to those advisers who on certain 
occasions in the past have uncov- 
ered their typewriters and given the 
rest of us the benefit of their ex- 
perience and know-how. 

* * 7 

“What is modern or old-fash- 
ioned, good or bad, or perhaps 
neither one nor the other, with re- 
gard to make-up, headlines, art, and 
a dozen other aspects of school 
newspaper production?” So wrote 
the editor of this publication in a 
foreword to an article headlined 

3 M’s Of School Paper Makeup: 
Modernity, Moderation, Magic in 
The Bulletin for October 1957. 
The article, a good and helpful one, 
was by Miss Virginia Follin of John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, 


Ohio, who wrote, the editor noted, 
“on these topics in a practical, 
forthright, 
ing way. 
Just what should be one’s atti- 
tude towards the “latest thing” and 
in every 


positive, forward-look- 


“that old-fashioned stuff” 





aspect of human endeavor, let alone 
the many facets of the school press? 
Can such an attitude be defined? 
Yes, the editor feels, and for a defi- 
nition of what should be the think- 
ing persons attitude towards things 
modern or old-fashioned or in be- 
tween, the editor asks his readers to 
consider the following very beauti- 
ful passage: 

“For there are always some who 
passionately seek to hold fast to the 
past; there are always others who 
passionately seek to snatch at what 
they imagine to be the future. But 
the wiseman, standing midway be- 
tween both parties and sympathiz- 
ing with each, knows that we are 
ever in the stage of transition. The 
present is in every age merely the 
shifting point at which past and 
future meet, and we can have no 
quarrel with either. There can be 
no world without traditions; 
neither can there be any life with- 
out movement. As _ Heracleitus 
knew at the outset of modern phil- 
osophy, we cannot bathe twice in 
the same stream, though, as we 
know today, the stream still flows in 
an unending circle. There is never 
a moment when the new dawn is 
not breaking over the earth, and 
never a moment when the sunset 
ceases to die. It is well to greet 
serenely even the first glimmer of 
the dawn when we see it, not has- 
tening towards it with undue speed, 
nor leaving the sunset without grat- 
itude for the dying light that once 
was dawn. 

“In the moral world we are our- 
selves the light-bearers, and the 
cosmic process is in us made flesh. 
For a brief space it is granted to us, 
if we will, to enlighten the darkness 
that surrounds our path. As in the 
ancient torch-race, which seemed to 
Lucretius to be the symbol of all 
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life, we press forward torch in hand 
along the course. Soon from be- 
hind comes the runner who will 
outpace us. All our skill lies in 
giving into his hand the living 
torch, bright and unflickering, as 
we ourselves disappear in the d: irk- 
ness.” 


This beautiful passage, so glow- 
ing, so lofty, so poetic, somehow so 
fitting, brings to a close the seven 
volumes of Studies In The Psycho- 
logy of Sex by Havelock Ellis. To 
the editor of The Bulletin it is 
beautifully and aptly descriptive of 
what should be civilized man’s atti- 
tude towards what is termed “new 
fangled” or “old stuff” in every 
aspect of man’s creative endeavor. 

The editor has never bothered 
with New Year resolutions. But 
there might be fewer snarls around 
schools if more teachers — yes, and 
advisers — gave thoughtful con- 
sideration in 1957 to what Have- 
lock Ellis advocates our attitude 
should be. 


* * * 


“Why don’t you make my boy the 
editor of the paper. Then he would 
have some responsibility that would 
keep him out of mischief and help 
to ‘bring him out’.” 

Words like this have been used 
again and again by troubled par- 
ents to principals, headmasters, 
teachers, advisers, guidance coun- 
sellors, and many others when they, 
the parents, think their offspring is 
not measuring up in the way they 
had expected. It is a naively, laud- 
able wish — but how impossible to 
carry out! 

The editor of The Bulletin, who 
is editorial faculty adviser of a six- 
page weekly paper in a private 
boarding school for boys, once had 
this proposition put to him by a 
troubled mother. Not only was her 
somewhat wayward offspring not a 
member of the writing staff of the 














paper, but he didn’t even stand the 
proverbial bug’s chance of even be! 
coming one. That troubled mother 
had to be told 
worthwhile student 
“worked” themselves into such posi- 


tions over a two or three year period . 


of apprenticeship. The mother was 
shocked! She was one of those de. 
luded souls who thought, appar. 
ently, that “just anybody” could be 
editor 


in chief of a worthwhile 
paper. 
* * 
By the way, does any adviser 











that editors of| 
publications | 


5 


know, or has any adviser found out | 


through experience — that greatest | 


of all teachers — whether boys work 
better than girls or vice-versa on 
school publications? The editor of 


The Bulletin would like an article 


on this particular personality 
aspect of the school press field. Will 
someone write such for this publi- 
cation? 

THE BULLETIN 

The Bulletin is devoted to the 
interests and problems of facul- 
ty advisers of school newspap- 
ers, yearbooks, and magazines 
by suggesting how to do things 
and/or how to do them better. 
Two thousand copies of this 
January 1958 issue were printed. 

It is published four times a 
year in May, October, January 
and March by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
Low Memorial Library, New 
York 27, N.Y. Subscriptions: $1 
per year. 

The editor is Mr. Bryan Barker, 
active editorial faculty adviser 
of a weekly, six-page paper, The 
Mercersburg News, The Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Penna. 

Copyright 1958 by Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Associa 
tion. 
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uide (0 Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. Author of: Captain Eddie Ricken- 

backer — Lands Of The New World Neighbors — Keepers Of The 

Lights; with Fred G. Carnochan: Empire Of The Snakes — Out Of Africa; 

with Charles A. Lockwood: Hellcats Of The Sea — Zoomies, Subs And 

Zeros — Through Hell And Deep Water; with L. J. Maitland: Knights 

Of The Air; with Helen Lyon Adamson: Sportsman’s Game And Fish 
Cookbook. 


The reviews appearing in this January 1958 issue of The Bulletin of the 


| Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 


Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to four 

hundred United States Armed Service libraries in thirty-six Commands 

throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries regarding 

“Guide To Good Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 805 Powell Street, 
San Francisco 8, California. 





Treasure Under The Sea by N. B. 
Stirling (Doubleday — $4.50). A 
sea story of another kind is this 
book that chronicles the losses and 
gains incurred by mariners who 
have either lost or found treasure 
under the sea. Various diving en- 
terprises for sunken fortunes dating 
back to the days of Drake or as re- 
cent as World War II sinkings are 
listed. The author, a woman, has 
a rare taste for salty adventure. 

The Scent Of Fear by J. H. 
Williams (Doubleday — $3.95). A 
few years ago, the author explored 
the Andaman Islands in Bengal Bay 
— a penal colony whose habitants 
would not even wink at murder — 
for the purpose of determining if 
elephants could be used to remove 
the teakwood in the dense jungles 
of the islands. Escorted by a gang 
of convicted killers, opium addicts, 
and other criminals, Colonel Wil- 
liams hacked his way through the 
wilderness. The tale of this bold 
adventure, which truly purveys the 
scent of fear as told in this book 
with the usual touch of humor this 


great writer - hunter offers his 
readers. 

Man-Eaters Of India by Jim Cor- 
bett (Oxford University Press — 
$4.50). The Oxford University 
Press is to be congratulated on col- 
lecting and publishing this triology 
of the tiger trail. It contains the 
famous stories written by Jim Cor- 
bett during the days when his rifle 
saved the lives of East Indians 
whose villages were threatened by 
man-eating tigers. Man-Eaters of 
Kumaon, The Man-Eating Leopard 
of Rudraprayag, and The Temple 
Tiger and More Man-Eaters of 
Kumaon, all remembered happily 
by scads of readers as found in this 
volume. 

The Old Man And The Boy by 
Robert Ruark (Holt — $4.95). Mr. 
Ruark displays amazing, interest- 
ing, and delightful total-recall of 
the many happy seasons he spent 
with his grandfather in North Caro- 
lina hunting and fishing and learn- 
ing the way of life. This beautiful- 
ly written book should have wide 
appeal to readers, young and old. 
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I Married A Hunter by Marjorie 
Michael (Putnam — $3.95 — Illus.). 
In view of the fact that the author’s 
husband is a safari photographer, 
the illustrations in this book are 
somewhat skimpy. The book itself 
does a rather nice job of describing 
how a wife and mother (of two 
young daughters) does light house- 
keeping in what used to be darkest 
Africa, while her husband photo- 
graphs wild animal life. Now and 
then the children share in wild ad- 
ventures and close shaves — one 
wonders why. 


Jadoo by John Keel (Messner — 
$3.95). For years on end wise men 
of many nations have tried to find 
the answers to a number of fasci- 
nating Hindoo tricks performed by 
fakirs and such, but all to no avail. 
Now suddenly, young Mr. Keel — 
who recently completed a journey 
of exploration far into the hinter- 
lands of India and Tibet — comes 
up with a lot of information on 
mysteries that up to now had defied 
solution. Just how accurate these 
answers are, is for experts to say. 
But they make profoundly interest- 
ing reading, by a young explorer 
who has a knack for off-beat obser- 
vation. 


Space Satellite by Lee Beeland 
and Robert Wells (Prentice - Hall 
— $2.95 — Illus.). What with Rus- 
sian scientists having sent man- 
made moons far beyond the edge of 
space as it applies to earth, this well 
illustrated volume is as up-to-date 
as the morning paper. It gives an 
authentic and easily understood 
description of the Vanguard Pro- 
ject, working title of Uncle Sam’s 
activities to send an observation 
moon into space as part of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 


On The Beach by Nevil Shute 
(Morrow — $3.95). A Dickens’ 
character — a Fat Boy who told 


F 
tales to make your flesh creep -/) | 
comes into mind, goose pimples)” 
and all, as one reflects on this? 
rather scarey book. With satanic) 
realism Mr. Shute presents a por)» 
trait of mother earth in the dying? 
days of human life following a 

world-wide war with radioactive) 
bombs. His heroes are aboard an} 
atomic submarine that cruises the | 

shores of continents to observe dead 

cities wrapped in invisible but | 
deadly radiation blankets. In the | 
masterly blend of imagination, re- 
search, and description, we have 

Mr. Shute at his stratospheric best. 


John Kieran’s Treasury Of Great § 
Nature Writing by John Kieran? 
(Hanover House — $4.95). John 
Kieran, who was an Information 
Giant long before the first TV} 
Quiz Masters began to sprout, has) 
written on almost every conceivable | 
subject in nature. This status asa 
well informed nature informant 
stands him in good stead in produc. 
ing this anthology of nature writ- 7 
ings that go back as far as Izaak 
Walton and approaches our times f 
by way of Audubon, Darwin, Mel- 
ville and Theodore Roosevelt, just 
to name a few guide posts to well- 
beloved nature trails. As compre- 
hensive a book on the subject as 
only a master craftsman can pro- | 
duce. | 


The Old Farmers Almanac 
Sampler by Robb  Sagendorph 
(Washburn — $5.00). Back in the 
pioneering days of 1792 The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac made its maiden 
bow. Over the decades it became 
a valuable handbook that was fre- 
quently consulted by American 
families on questions that ranged 
from politics to weather; from pie 
crust to measles. In this well-f 


executed “Sampler,” the author f 
offers an interesting collection off 
items, anecdotes, incidents, advice, f 
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‘and humor. An excellent bedside 
» companion — but not a sleep in- 
ducer. 

The Clowns Of Commerce by 


I Walter Goodman (Sagamore Press 
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— $4.95). The appetizing hurri- 
canes and the merchandising earth- 
quakes that are spawned in the 
Madison Avenue Skyscrapers, 
; where the great advertising agents 

pay rent, are analyzed with humor 
and seared with irony in this book 
» by a lad who used to be (and still 
» may be) one of the charcoaled suit 
f boys. The cold cash and hot air 

that goes into promotion, if this 
} book is to be taken seriously (but 
; not too seriously) is, as Mr. Barnum 
might say to Mr. Bailey: “Gargan- 
tuan.”” While this is an exposure 
, book, it has a sunny disposition and 
provides amusing as well as infor- 
mative reading. 


Deadline Every Minute by Joe 
Alex Morris (Doubleday — $5.00). 
Fifty years ago when World War 
One had not yet been born, the 
' young United Press launched war 
for existence against the  well- 
entrenched Associated Press. For a 
long time it was David slugging 
Goliath with featherweight 
| punches. Finally through the exer- 
cise of superlative journalistic en- 
terprise the young UP grew up to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
old AP. This story of the UP is, in 
fact, not only a story of American 
journalism, American editors, re- 
porters, and their capacities for re- 
} sourceful enterprise, but it is also 
a summary of arresting news events 
and the manner in which they were 
handled by the press. 


Below The Salt by Thomas B. 
Costain (Doubleday — $3.95). This 
book would have been better if Mr. 
Costain had left out the opening 
section which deals with the 


improbable and omitted the closing 
portion which links it with the 
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impossible. The book begins with 
a political tycoon with deep interest 
in the early history of England and 
the story ends with the self same, 
self made Twentieth Century Amer- 
ican, identifying himself as the 
reincarnation of a Saxon Knight 
who tilted his lance and swung his 
blade to rescue damsels in distress 
at the time rascally King John ruled 
England. When Mr. Costain writes 
history he is on solid, if bloody 
ground. In fact, a writer of his 
high status need not resort to the 
dramatics of a Bridie Murphy in 
order to keep his book moving on 
the stands. We all make mistakes 
— including Mr. Costain. 


The Sledge Patrol by David 
Howarth (Macmillan — $4.50). On 
March 11, 1943, a Scandinavian 
Sledge Patrol] that guarded U. S. 
Weather Stations on the Greenland 
Coast from potential German in- 
vasion, discovered that German 
Weather Unit had been established 
and was operating in their territory. 
This patrol covered 500 miles along 
the snow-clad, barren, and _ice- 
crusted Greenland Coast. With 
rare skill and understanding of his 
subjects, the author gives a com- 
plete account of this stirring but 
up to now unknown chapter in 
World War II history. 


Leon Trotsky, The History Of 
The Russian Revolution by Max 
Eastman (University of Michigan 
Press — $12.50). This remarkable 
and valuable history of the rise of 
Red Communism was written by 
Trotsky in the years that followed 
his exile from Russia in 1929. It 
was translated into English by Max 
Eastman. This brilliant translator 
determined to maintain the book’s 
theme and pace. He succeeded. 
Next to Lenin and Stalin, no man 
in Russia was more qualified to dis- 
cuss and depict the various strate- 
gies that entered into the planning 
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of the Revolution and the blood- 
Red-rising of the Revolutionary 
sun. Within its 1,100 pages, this 
massive work deals with the falling 
of the White Father and the rising 
of the Red Tyrant in three books 
under the following captions: 
Volume One, ““The Overthrow of 
Tzarism”; Volume Two, “The At 
tempted Counter - Revolution” 
and Volume Three, ‘““The Triumph 
of the Soviets.” What with the 
ever-rising interests in present day 
Russia, its leaders, and their ambi- 
tions, this book deserves a perma- 
nent and prominent place on the 
book shelves of the world. 


The Atlantic by Leonard Outh- 
waite (Coward McCann — $6.50). 
In this interesting book — which 
covers the history of the North At- 
lantic and South Atlantic oceans 
frown prehistoric times up to the 
present, Mr. Outhwaite has _per- 
formed a valuable job that com- 
bines reader appeal with factual in- 
formation. With wide and colorful 
sweeps, the author tells of the men 
and events that have made history 
on the broad Atlantic from the 
Polar sea to the Anti-arctic Ocean; 
from the Old World to the New. 
Considering the fact that less than 
500 years ago the end of the world 
was supposed to lie just west of 
Gibraltar, the history of the Atlan- 
tic, as known by Europeans, has a 
rather recent beginning. In this 
volume, Mr. Outhwaite gives a 
graphic picture of the heroes and 
villains who participated in the 
making of this aquatic drama. 


Master Roger Williams by Ola 
Elizabeth Winslow (Macmillan — 
$6.00). In this attractive and high- 
ly sympathetic biography of one of 
the stormy petrels of the founding 
days of this nation, Miss Winslow 
presents a full portrait, in color, of 
Roger Williams. Especially com- 
mendable is the clarity with which 


the author explains the bad feeling 
between Roger Williams and other 
New England Colonials which led 
to the establishment of a new 
colony in what is now Rhode 
Island. Master Williams was no 
meek preacher. Above all he loved 
a fight. 

The Creative Power Of Mind by 
Willis H. Kinnear (Prentice - Hall 
— $4.95). An operational chart 
which would enable readers to plan 
their course through life along 
paths of creative thinking is out- 
lined in this volume by its editor. 
Among those whose approach to the 
solution of the problems of life 
quoted in this book are a widely 
varied array of people. They range 
from Charles Lindbergh to Edgar 
Hoover, from Louis Bromfield to 
Admiral Byrd. Each one of these, 
all men of the world in every ac 
cepted sense, has something valu- 
able to contribute in the matter of 


proving that the power of mind is 
creative. 


The Road To Tyburn by Chris- 
topher Hibbert (World — $4.95). 
While this is supposed to be the 
story of Jack Sheppard, King of the 
London Underworld, in the early 
1700's, the author has actually suc 
ceeded in producing a remarkably 
and dramatically lively picture of 
Londontown, as it was some two 
hundred years ago. For some rea 
son or other, a certain amount of 
glamor seems to exhude from a cer- 
tain type of English criminal and 
Jack Sheppard, murderer, robber, 
and highwayman, was no exception. 
He was wined and dined while he 
awaited trial in Newgate Prison and 
tens of thousands thronged the 
streets as he was carted from the 
jail to the gallows on Tyburn 
Fields. | Mr. Hibbert, as before 
mentioned, has given a realistic pic 
ture of the London of that day. If 
for no other reason than this, The 
Road to Tyburn is worth taking. 
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